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The telegram read:

" BALMORAL, 24^ October
" Somewhat to my surprise London has accepted Canterbury.

"V., RJ."

Dr Temple, though seventy-five years old, had six years of work before him.
He died on 23rd December 1902. The Queen had died the previous year, and
nomination now lay with King Edward VII. The Prime Minister, Mr Balfour,
proposed the name of Randall Davidson to the King, who at once acceded to
this recommendation. Davidson was then fifty-four years of age. His long
tenure of the Archbishopric is an epoch in the history of the Church of England.

Although appointments of bishops lie with the Crown, acting on the advice
of the Prime Minister, the procedure established by the Act of 1534 (25 Henry
VIII. cap, 20) is that the Crown sends to the Cathedral Chapter of the vacant
See a licence to elect (congb d'tlire) containing the name of the person whom they
shall elect. The Chapter can refuse to do so, but would thereby incur the penalties
of the " Great Statute " of Praemunire of 1393, penalties comprising forfeiture
of goods and chattels and imprisonment during the king's pleasure. There have
been no instances of refusal to elect since the Reformation. The patronage of
the Church (including appointment of deans and certain other clergy) is the
chief element in the " Establishment.''

If the reign of Queen Victoria, by reason of the eminent men among the
clergymen whose names were household words, was a sort of golden age of the
Church of England, it can be said that the free churches had likewise a dis-
tinguished history. The principle of " Church Establishment/' was abandoned
by a large section of the Scottish people when in 1843 Dr Chalmers led a secession
from the Established (Presbyterian) Church of Scotland. This " Disruption/1
as it is called, which led to the creation of the Free Church of Scotland, lasted for
ninety years. In 1933 the disrupted Presbyterian communions reunited them-
selves in the Church of Scotland. The Protestant establishment in Ireland was
given up by Act of Parliament in 1869, Queen Victoria consenting with great
reluctance. She wrote (3ist January 1869): " Mr Gladstone knows that the
Queen has always regretted that he should have thought himself compelled to
raise this question as he has done/' Nevertheless, she supported him with advice
and indeed encouragement when the Bill was before Parliament

The most outstanding personality among the free churches was Charles
Haddon Spurgeon (1834-92), Baptist minister of the Metropolitan Tabernacle
in Newington Butts, South London. He was the most famous preacher of the
last half of the nineteenth century, his sermons being heard by congregations
of 5000 or 6000; on one occasion, during the Indian Mutiny, he preached to
24,000 people at the Crystal Palace. His sermons, preached extempore from half
a sheet of notepaper, were taken down in shorthand and published week by